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REVIEWS 


months; they were with a busy casualty clearing station in France 
for four months and spent a year at a base hospital in the East. 
All of their statements are based upon personal observation, and 
most of the subjects are illustrated by actual case histories. The 
reader’s interest is held throughout by the entertaining narrative 
style, including the use of many words of trench slang, which gives 
a wonderful insight into the life and hardships of the soldier as well 
as the surgery of the war. 

Bacteriology and wound infections, as may be expected, have 
been extensively considered; in fact, many of the details of labora¬ 
tory technic could have been omitted without detriment to the 
general value of the book. The chapters on war wounds are fas¬ 
cinatingly gruesome, and it is of interest to note that the Carrcl- 
Dakin technic, when properly and systematically applied, has been 
found to be far superior to the other treatments. In addition to the 
discussion of the purely surgical aspect of the soldier, the book 
contains many valuable pages on trench diseases and trench life, 
not to mention the discussion of the effects of tropical diseases on 
war wounds and the special effect' of aviation on otherwise simple 
wounds. E. B. B. 


The Action op Muscles, Including Muscle Best and Muscle 
Reeducation. By William Colin Mackenzie, of the Staff 
of the Military Orthopedic Hospital, Shepherd’s Bush, London, 
l’p, 207; 99 illustrations. New York: Paul B. Iloebcr. 

Tills is a book of interest alike to orthopedists, neurologists and 
anatomists. In it the muscles arc treated from the viewpoints of 
physiological action, comparative anatomy and loss of function 
after nerve injury. All these arc used in leading up to the considera¬ 
tion of physiological rest of muscles and reeducation. As the mus¬ 
cles constitute 45 per cent, of the total weight of the body, one can 
readily agree with the author that they are entitled to more scien¬ 
tific consideration than they usually receive. Since the muscles are 
dependent upon the nerves for their proper functioning, they may 
be regarded as the end-organs of nerves. In muscle paralysis after 
nerve injury the greatest care and attention is paid to the nerve, 
but usually the muscles are quite neglected. It is the author's 
puqiosc to try to bring out more prominently the needs of the 
muscles after nerve injury. To do this he first thoroughly examines 
into the action of certain muscles, or groups of muscles, having the 
same innervation. He does not try to cover all the muscles of the 
body, but selects those of greatest practical importance. Thus, 
under ulnar paralysis, he carefully goes into the function of the 
muscles innervated by the ulnar nerve. In this consideration of the 
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action of muscles lie is quite complete anil understandable, which 
is a contrast to some of the anatomies, where the action of muscles 
is stated often in a single sentence. From this careful analysis of 
the action of the various muscles involved he deduces the position 
of physiological rest for the arm and hand in ulnar nerve injury. 
Then, with the aid of photographs of patients, he explains his method 
of reeducation of these muscles, showing the sequence of joints to 
be exercised and the method of procedure. After the operation of 
suture for complete division of nerves the author considers that 
these movements should be tested for and encouraged, as soon as 
the surgical state of the wound is considered satisfactory. In a 
similar way he takes up the other important groups of muscles, 
and in each brings out many valuable points in treatment, based 
on the careful analysis of their normal physiology. W. II. F. A. 


The Organs of Internal Secretion. By Ivo Geikie Cobb, 

M.D., M.R.C.S. Fp- 274. New York: William Wood & Co., 

1919. 

As shifting as the eternal sands, goes on the shifting of our knowl¬ 
edge of endocrinology. Were each gland which has an internal 
secretion as its principal possession, to exhibit its structural 
pathology and its pathological physiology, in a manner independent 
of its fellows, how easy the subject would bel It is true that certain 
glands do exhibit certain clinical signs which focus the attention 
upon them, but with our ever broadening knowledge of endocrinology 
and hormonology what must one conjecture of the effect of this 
morbid change on other glands? 

It is in a stage which, for want of n better term, w r e must name the 
“ conjectural” that we seem to be anno domini MDCCCCXIX, and 
it is for this reason that the book under consideration leaves us 
unconvinced; not from the lack of ability of the author, but from 
the lack of evidence which writers oil endocrinology have pre¬ 
sented. Some of the cases, which Cobb describes, he has benefited 
by organ therapy without telling us on what deduction he based 
his treatment. Mixtures of extracts of many glands, well named 
according to modern ordnance terms, “mitrailleuse,” by Leonard 
Williams, are used, but we search in vain for the reason and question, 
unanswered, “why”? 

We commend the book, however, to those who wish to be brought 
up to date with endocrinology, for the literature has been well 
studied, sifted and assorted and we have as a result, a good com¬ 
pilation, containing perhaps, to those of venturesome disposition, 
many important suggestions. E. II. G. 



